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Geonoral Assembly Highlights 


(Continued from last week) 


Attack on Presbyterian order is repulsed in seminary case. . . . Social ac- 
tion statements condemn capital punishment, support collective bargain- 
ing, planned parenthood, UNICEF, freedom of association, unrestricted 
franchise, fair housing efforts. ... Mission-church mergers are approved 
and encouraged. . . . Joint office with U. S. Church in Southwest is dis- 
cussed. . . . Tribute paid Dulles following his death. . . . National Mis- 
sions loans up to $10 million being provided for expanding situations. . . . 
Non-pastors and former pastors are cautioned about infringing pastoral 
prerogatives. .. . Irresponsible charges on Cleveland Conference are con- 
demned, study of “Red China” recommendation is urged and concern is 
expressed “that the day may soon come when our government, in concert 
with other free nations, may enter with honor into normal relations with 
the government of the Chinese people.”. . . Twelve Texas presbyteries 
become seven. . . . Non-resident membership reduced from two years to 
one. . . . United Campus Christian Fellowship approved as student or- 
ganization for UPUSA, Disciples, United Church of Christ, United Breth- 
ren. .. . Major attention directed to inner-city problems. . . . Standards 
and procedures set for homes for aging. . . . Policies for hospital service 
are approved. . . . Appreciation to Hermann N. Morse for 46 years of Na- 
tional Missions service. . . . Plans approved for nationwide interdenomina- 
tional evangelism effort in 1961... . Pension benefits are liberalized. .. San 
Francisco Presbytery and Synod of California sustained in suspension and 
rebuke of Creighton for financial dishonesty, false statements and other 
charges. . . . Mackay retiring at Princeton, accorded ovation; calls for 
shepherd spirit in reconciling ministry in personal and international af- 
fairs. .. . Trustees for joint operation of Austin Seminary authorized... . 
Consultations on future of Bloomfield Seminary to be conducted. . . . Min- 
isterial Relations Department practice in giving information as to a min- 
ister’s racial background where this may be significant is sustained. 











Letters to the Editors 
For Ministers: 





First Name or Mister 





Market in Degrees 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Every minister in the Presbyterian 
Church should read the article, “The 
Booming Market in Honorary Degrees” 
in the June issue of Harper’s Magazine. 
Perhaps it would add many to the grow- 
ing list of ministers in our church who 
would like to discard every special or 
honorary title given to ministers. Let 
him be known by his first name or by 
Mister. 

This quotation from the article is good: 

“Even more aggressive than business- 
men, according to campus experts, are the 
clergy, who hanker, almost to a man, for 
a D.D.—a degree rarely earned (there are, 
in fact, only a handful of schools where 
you can work at it) but lavishly scattered 
at commencement time. 

“*As a tribe,” says Harold O. Voorhis, 
vice president of New York University, 
“‘the clergy are the most eager of our 
fellow-citizens for such recognition.’”. . . 

“Despite diligent efforts, American re- 
searchers have not yet turned up a coun- 
terpart of the Scottish minister who de- 
clined a D.D. from the University of Edin- 
burgh on the grounds that the grantors 
were not fit to judge his divinity.” 

RALPH L. UNDERWOOD. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Mackay Tribute 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Shortly a very remarkable man will 
retire at Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Too often we cheer at the start of the long 
race but are silent as the weary runners 
finish their course with honor. 

I have known John A. Mackay for 
thirty-five years. I have visited his hum- 
ble home in Scotland and met his old 
father there. I have watched this High- 
land mystic lift congregations with his 
preaching. He has been an irenic influ- 
ence in America. His lovely, practical, 
wife has been, and is, God’s gracious gift 


to her husband and to students and 
others. 
John Mackay, in my estimation, has 


done more to make Jesus Christ real and 
relevant than any other American in our 
generation. He will have much to give 
in the days that are ahead. 

A former Princeton man named Wood- 
row Wilson used to put his thoughts into 
jingles. My own about my dear friend, 
John A., as he retires runs like this: 

So here’s to our Jock, from auld Inver- 

ness, 

When he came to Prince-ton, he found 

quite a mess. 

For his deeds existential and 

ecumenical 

The church will hold him in her heart— 

reverential. 


dreams 


Ray ANDERSON, 
Chicago, I11. 


Seal Revision ? (U.S.) 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


As we approach the centennial year of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S., couldn’t 
someone think up a better symbol for 
Jesus Christ on the church’s seal? I doubt 
if anybody instinctively thinks of our 
Lord when he sees a star. And though 
there may be a certain esoteric delight in 
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looking up the reference it seems a pity 
that this symbol did not come from the 
great New Testament names for Christ. 
“The Bright and Morning Star” occurs 
only one time in the last book of the New 
Testament. Dr. Vincent Taylor in his 
Names of Jesus lumps it with three other 
titles from the Book of Revelation and 
says, “Their failure to establish them- 
selves in early Christian usage is a fur- 
ther illustration of the waning interest 
taken in the Jewish forms of the Mes- 
sianic Hope.” 

What really troubles me is that the 
cross as a symbol is left out of the seal. 
But if this kind of thing would take the 
vote of three-fourths of the presbyteries I 
withdraw the suggestion for any change. 

JOHN M. WALKER, JR. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


NOTE—This letter was written before ac- 
tion was taken in Indianapolis on the UPUSA 
seal (Outlook, June 1).—Editors 


Heine, not Lanier 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

The reference to Sidney Lanier as the 
writer of “The Palm and the Pine” (Ovur- 
LOOK, May 25) is very interesting! It is 
one of Heinrich Heine’s (1797-1856) best 
short poems. The translation is very lit- 
eral “Morningland” for ‘“Morgenland” 
(Orient). Surely Lanier didn’t pawn it 
off as his own! 

Mrs. KEPLER VANEVERA. 
Springfield, Mo. 





FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e A reviewer of religious 
books recently wrote: “If I were a preach- 
er, I would never underestimate the ca- 
pacity of the laity for a passionate re- 
sponse to the gospel and an intelligent 
understanding of that same gospel.” My 
recent experience in lay theological 
schools leads me to say “Amen” to the 
second half of his statement anyway. I 
have sensed in both the schools I have 
been conducting almost a feeling of re- 
sentment that, in a lifetime of church- 
going, so little serious treatment has been 
given from the pulpit of the great theo- 
logical themes. On the other hand, I 
doubt whether pulpit treatment would 
have been enough. If people come alive 
to great issues it is because there is an 
opportunity for discussion and debate. 


TUESDAY ¢ I would like to call the 
attention of pulpit committees to Yeats’ 
letter to James Joyce, wherein he quotes 
Dr. Samuel Johnson’s saying: “Let us 
wait until we find out whether he is 
a fountain or a cistern.” It takes more 
than listening to one sermon to discover 
that. 


WEDNESDAY @ One way the early 
Christian preachers had of describing 
the impact of Jesus upon their lives is 
indicated by the Greek word Archegos 
—variously translated Prince, Leader, 
Author, or better still, Pioneer. Looking 
this word up in Acts 3:15 and Hebrews 
5:9 and 12:2 made me realize again how 
the Lord must have opened up new ter- 
ritory, blazed new trails, pushed back the 
frontiers of existence, for these men. And 
the words of the Te Deum took on a new 
significance: “When thou hadst over- 
come the sharpness of death, thou didst 
open the Kingdom of Heaven to all be- 
lievers.”’ 


THURSDAY ¢@ Some horrifying figures 
were published recently, showing that 
one out of every seven men of the 18 mil- 
lion screened by psychiatric testing dur- 
ing the War was eliminated as emotion- 
ally unstable or mentally retarded. Even 
more horrifying to me is the fact, now 
revealed, that the testing itself was so 
sketchy. “Often—and there were many 
reasons, including the tremendous pres- 
sure of work—the man came in and was 
asked only three questions: ‘How are 
you? Do you sleep well at night? Do 
you like girls?’ ” 


FRIDAY © The Episcopal layman, a 
lawyer, who preached at college chapel 
today, took as his subject, “The spirit 
of fear in academic circles.” Professors 
and students alike, he maintained, are 
inhibited and made ineffective as teach- 
ers and learners because they do not heed 
Paul’s words: “God hath not given you 
the spirit of fear, but the spirit of power 
and love and of a sound mind,” and his 
illustrations of this failure made us want 
to crawl under the pews. 


SATURDAY e@ In his Irreligious Re- 
flections on the Christian Church Wer- 
ner Pelz pleads for strenuous attention 
to the task of preaching. “The heart of 
the church should be throbbing with this 
question, bishops should get excited and, 
if necessary, ink bottles should fly in the 
House of Convocation. To find out in 
argumentative love and in loving argu- 
ment where we are going . . . should be 
the consuming occupation of those who 
are asked to steer the church.” Amen! 


SUNDAY e [I judge the quality of a 
sermon by the amount of material I dis- 
card before I enter the pulpit. If I preach 
for twenty minutes I like to think I could 
have gone on for fifty. The best ser- 
mons are those that suggest hidden re- 
serves. There is a difference between a 
preacher who covers the subject and one 
who makes you feel there is more where 
that came from. 


MARTIN BOOKLET—Six sermons, ‘’Para- 
doxes of a Living Faith,” preached recently 
by Mr. Martin have been printed in booklet 
form. Only 50 copies remain, at $1 postpaid, 
from the Winnetka (Ill.) Congregational 
Church, 725 Pine St.—Editors. 


ostage paid at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook Publishers 


Inc., 612 East Main Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. Telephone 
Mitton 9-1371; night, ELgin 3-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


U. S. Houstnc ADMINISTRATOR Nor- 
man P. Mason has issued a special warn- 
ing against “operators” who are offering 
their services to religious and charitable 
organizations for a fee to help them ob- 
tain FHA financing for housing projects 
for the elderly. “There is no need 
for such middlemen,” he said. ‘The 
nearest FHA office will be glad to help.” 
. . . EPISCOPALIANS in Connecticut are 
experimenting in the use of “movable” 
$20,000 church structures, with the hope 
that congregations attracted to them will 
build their own permanent houses of 
worship later on. . . . ASIA IS GOING 
THROUGH a revolution similar to the 
Reformation, students at the University 
of Michigan were told by Celestine Fer- 
nando, a Church of Ceylon chaplain. ... 
EFFORTS IN SOME Southern cities to ex- 
clude the National Urban League from 
community chests and councils have been 
criticized by the executive board of the 
Division of Christian Life and Work of 
the National Council of Churches. .. . 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A $2 million Chris- 
tian college on the University of Chicago 
campus has been proposed by “Christ 
the King Foundation,” an independent 
research body concerned with intellectual 
and spiritual growth in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. ... MEMBERS OF THE 
Massachusetts Congregational Confer- 
ence have urged rejection of “all attempts 
to weaken or destroy the U. S. Supreme 
Court.” . . . AUSTRALIAN CHURCHMEN 
generally have welcomed the federal gov- 
ernment’s Matrimonial Causes Bill which 
proposes uniform divorce laws through- 
out the country, reducing the grounds for 
divorce from 30 to 14. . . . SOUTHERN 
Baptist SEMINARY (Louisville) situa- 
tion is left in hands of trustees by con- 
vention. . . . The Kentucky Council of 
Churches has offered its services to all 
parties involved in a _ violence-ridden 
three-months-old coal strike in Eastern 
Kentucky. . . . SOUTHERN Baptists, at 
their recent convention, voted against re- 
ceiving Canadian Baptists. . . . Eptsco- 
PAL BisHop James A. Pike of California 
terms state laws and policies preventing 
public health and welfare agencies from 
providing birth control services and pro- 
hibiting the sale of contraceptives a vio- 
lation of constitutional guarantees of 
religious freedom. . . . METHODISTS on 
the Pacific Coast report racial integration 
in their churches to be moving “at a 
snail’s pace” but without incident. 
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Assembly Highlights 


In a full week of important transac- 
tions (eight days, to be exact, following 
two pre-Assembly conferences) it is im- 
possible to report all the actions taken 
at the recent Indianapolis Assembly. 
What is attempted here is a record of 
some of the more significant actions. 


San Francisco Seminary 


In what was essentially a challenge 
to Presbyterian order, a protest was car- 
ried to the Assembly against the confir- 
mation of Theodore A. Gill as president 
of San Francisco Theological Seminary. 
The attack was led by certain Funda- 
mentalist groups on the West Coast on 
the basis of an editorial written by Dr. 
Gill while he was still associated with 
The Christian Century last year. While 
he made no personal denial of the virgin 
birth, it was felt by his critics that he 
indicated uncertainty about the doctrine 
and unsuccessful efforts were made in 
Los Angeles Presbytery to seek Assem- 
bly action. This effort secured only a 
small vote in the presbytery, whereupon 
a campaign was inaugurated under the 
leadership of William D. Livingstone of 
the First church, San Diego, and others, 
to have the Assembly refuse to confirm 
the election. 

Newspapers played up the story many 
days before action was taken on the final 
day of the Assembly. W. Paul Ludwig, 
Chevy Chase, Md., delivered the stand- 
ing committee’s unanimous request for 
confirmation, declaring that no commu- 
nication of complaint had been received 
that bore constitutional validity. He said 
the committee gave its unanimous en- 
dorsement because Dr. Gill had not de- 
nied the virgin birth. What has been 
reported and what he has stated lack 
some degree of uniformity. He stands 
at the center of Reformed theology. He 
has not renounced his ordination vows. 
With a reference to the 1923 Assembly 
in Indianapolis and efforts led by Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, Dr. Ludwig point- 
ed to an unfortunate chapter from the 
past, the creation of an “atmosphere of 
doctrinal strife and theological villifica- 
tion that threatened to stultify the life 
of the church. We must not walk that 
way again.... 

“Our committee would have the General 
Assembly and the whole church under- 


stand that Dr. Gill’s thesis and the article 
(in The Christian Century) were to es- 


tablish the validity of the life-giving pow- 
er of the resurrection.” 

Herbert E. Schreiner, Seattle, Wash., 
moved that confirmation be withheld. He 
said the incident has created a disturb- 
ance on the West Coast. He referred to 
a conversation with Dr. Gill, in which 
he asked him to make a six-word state- 
ment: “I believe in the virgin birth.” 
If he would make such a statement to 
him, Mr. Schreiner said, he would sup- 
port him for the post. 


The question was raised as to whether 
commissioners could return to. their 
churches and tell the people that Dr. Gill 
is true to the confessionals of the church. 
Dr. Ludwig replied that Dr. Gill stands 
behind the statement which the commit- 
tee has made on his behalf—he has con- 
tinued and will continue to stand upon 
his ordination vows, and he is committed 
to a central position in the Reformed 
theology. 


An effort was made to secure the priv- 
ilege of the floor for Dr. Livingstone, 
but the Stated Clerk, Dr. Blake, pointed 
out that the Assembly’s rules specify 
those who have the privilege of the floor, 
that Dr. Livingstone is a member of a 
presbytery that considered the matter. 
There he secured only a few votes in 
support of his position. Then Dr. Blake 
said: 

‘The General Assembly has a right to 
resent the pressures put upon it in the 
discharge of its responsibilities. Stories 
have exaggerated the situation all out of 
bounds. ... This is not the way for our 
kind of church to make its decisions— 
through pressure tactics, newspaper pub- 
licity and telegraph campaigns.” 

He was applauded following this state- 
ment. When an effort was made to se- 
cure the privilege of the floor for Dr. 
Gill, Dr. Blake said: 

“Dr. Gill is not on trial before this Gen- 
eral Assembly. The action of the trustees 
of San Francisco Seminary is in question. 
The only place where he should be asked 
to speak in response to charges against 
him is in his presbytery.” 

Thomas Holden, president of the trus- 
tees of San Francisco Seminary, ex- 
plained how that board has carried out 
its responsibility. With 16 elders and 
14 ministers composing it, he said, it 
represents the broadest possible range 
of views. Careful study went into the 
consideration of Dr. Gill, and later, the 








charges which were brought against him. 
The board sustained the election unani- 
mously. He said the board believes the 
allegations being circulated are false and 
that Dr. Gill has been completely mis- 
represented. He has repeatedly avowed 
his conviction that Jesus Christ is God 
incarnate. The seminary faculty has ex- 
pressed its complete confidence in him 
and urged confirmation. Former Presi- 
dent Jesse Baird had expressed the opin- 
ion that he is the one most concerned 
with this issue in seeing his successor 
chosen to the seminary to which he has 
given his life, and he supports this elec- 
tion with his whole heart. 

Mr. Schreiner said the virgin birth is 
not the most important issue. The in- 
carnation and the resurrection are more 
important, but the virgin birth is im- 
portant. He said he is glad “these fine 
men are satisfied,” but that when he 
talked with Dr. Gill, his position could 
have been made clear in only six words. 

The Assembly voted confirmation by 
an overwhelming voice vote. Later in 
the corridors Dr. Livingstone was sur- 
rounded by various questioners. He ex- 
pressed his disagreement with the As- 
sembly’s action, but when he queried as 
to whether or not he supports Presby- 
terian order and procedure, he said he 
does support it. 

Later Gaylord M. Couchman, head of 
the Council on Theological Education, 
referred to the debate, saying it has 
pointed us to the nature of the church. 
“Thank you for the thoughtful, coura- 
geous and sympathetic nature of your 
discussion.” He paid tribute to retiring 
President Mackay of Princeton Seminary 
and he referred to the new leaders who 
are coming on to take the place of those 
reaching retirement as he said, “Their 
commitment to Jesus Christ is not to be 
questioned.” 


Social Education and Action 

Harold L. Bowman of Chicago pre- 
sented the report on Social Education 
and Action which, it was explained, con- 
sumed more than 40 hours of standing 
committee work during the Assembly 
week, It was the last of the major reports 
to be considered by the Assembly. Dr. 
Bowman said the report expresses certain 
convictions at frontier points in moving 
toward a more Christian society. 

After extended discussion and debate, 
the Assembly adopted the report prac- 
tically as submitted and with no essen- 
tial weakening of any position. It did 
delete a section under collective bargain- 
ing dealing with “right-to-work” laws, 
but it left standing what the committee 
felt to be a crucial statement on this 
point. It said: 

“The Assembly expresses its confidence 
in collective bargaining as the most re- 
sponsible and democratic way of resolv- 
ing issues and labor management rela- 
tions. 

—believes that union membership as a 
basis of continued employment should be 
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neither required by law, nor forbidden by 
law, 

—urges that the question of a union 
shop or other maintenance-of-membership 
arrangement should be settled by collec- 
tive bargaining which meets the basic re- 
quirement for responsible and democratic 
negotiations, 

—condemns unequivocally violence and 
threats of violence and labor disputes, 

—urges Federal legislation to insure 
the honest use of union funds and to guar- 
antee the right of appeal and the right 
of secret ballot, 

—calls upon individual Presbyterian 
union members to take a responsible part 
in the activities of their unions, 

—calls upon the Department of Social 
Education and Action to continue its 
study of present issues in industrial rela- 
tions (such as the effects of automation, 
the reclassification of jobs and the need 
for retaining workers, the problems of 
women in industry, the influence of eco- 
nomic power groups, the present role of 
government in the economy, the new pow- 
er and the problems of organized labor, 
and the cultural implications of new tech- 
nology) and to bring appropriate rec- 








ommendations to the 172nd [1960] Gen- 
eral Assembly.” 


The debate revealed a decided differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to right-to- 
work laws and the Assembly struck out 
first of all a paragraph expressing the 
opinion that “the restriction of collective 
bargaining implied by ‘right-to-work’ 
laws is detrimental to labor-management 
cooperation and has no explicit connec- 
tion with labor abuses.” 


In connection with an effort to delete 
all references opposing right-to-work 
legislation, Ganse Little, Pasadena, 
Calif., and chairman of the Board of 
Christian Education, was called upon to 
comment. He pointed to the committee’s 
statement expressing confidence in col- 
lective bargaining. Union membership, 
he said, is an aggregation of power on 
one side versus an aggregation of power 
on the other side. The proposed amend- 
ment is straight backing of right-to-work, 





Reformation Today 


By ARTHUR H. CRUICKSHANK 


N RESPONDING to the official call 
I to the Reformed and Presbyterian 
Jubilee, the United Presbyterian Church 
is happy to reply in the affirmative. This 
is what we will attempt to do. 

First, we will take a fresh, deep look 
at the Reformation. As we do, we will 
see Calvin standing pale and trembling 
before the angry Council. And when 
fighting breaks out, Calvin thrusts him- 
self between their swords, demanding 
that if blood must flow, let it be his. 

We will hear Calvin saying that a 
tradesman can be an evangelist, that all 
Christians are priests and servants of 
God. We will watch as he teaches the 
Bible, beginning with the letters of Paul, 
until the people gain an ever-growing 
knowledge of the Bible in its application 
to life. We will notice him, where church 
and state were not separated, demanding 
that the ministry be free to preach under 
the guidance of Christ. 

Plain Speaking 

Secondly, we will attempt to apply this 
fresh light from the Reformation to our 
own day. One bold stroke at the Refor- 
mation was the establishment of a quar- 
terly meeting for admonition. Here min- 
isters could mention any criticism. One 
minister said, “Master Calvin, we owe 
our church to you, and it is your bril- 
liance that has established the reform 
in the world. Yet you know yourself that 
you have a terrible temper, and its out- 
bursts have sometime hindered the growth 
of unity among the brethren.” 

We could use a lot of that plain speak- 
ing these days. 

DR. CRUICKSHANK of the Central church, 
Des Moines, lowa, gave this at the Indian- 
apolis Assembly as the response to the call 


to observe the Reformed and Presbyterian 
Jubilee being celebrated across the world. 





We are paying much lip service to 
ecumenicity. In the bitterness gf the Six- 
teenth Century’s conflicts, Calvin was 
one of the few who found it possible to 
speak of the Christian people in the 
Church of Rome. When Archbishop 
Cranmer of England suggested that a 
council of Protestantism be held, Calvin 
replied that he would “cross ten seas 
for such a cause.” Calvin also proposed 
“a free and universal council to end the 
divisions. . . . reunite all Christianity.” 
This we could apply in our day also. 


Toward Reconciliation 


Thirdly, we will take this fresh insight 
from the Reformation, and with it ad- 
venture into the future. We have only 
been reunited for a year. Already we are 
in unofficial conversations with other 
communions, with the possibilities of 
mergers. But the problem of bishops 
arises. Calvin recommended to the Re- 
formed people of Poland to retain the 
office of bishop if necessary in their situ- 
ation. A different view of the sacraments 
might trouble us. Calvin wrote a pam- 
phlet on the Luther-Zwingli controversy. 
And Luther said, “I might have entrusted 
the whole affair to him (Calvin) from 
the beginning. If my opponents had done 
the like we should soon have been recon- 
ciled.” 


As we look ahead, we can be fearful of 
atomic war, apprehensive of our mission. 
Calvin reminds us that nothing less than 
all of creation will satisfy God. Calvin 
wants us to have a God-like mission— 
the whole world for Christ. 

We will re-study the Reformation. We 
will apply the light to our own day. We 
will adventure with the light into the 
future. Let these actions be our answer. 
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which would mean that this Assembly 
is supporting the aggregation of one 
power against the other. 

The proposed amendment was de- 
feated. 

The Assembly had never before taken 
a stand condemning capital punishment, 
but it did in Indianapolis. Clifford 
Earle, SE&A secretary, told of extensive 
studies and consultations which had pre- 
ceded the committee’s recommendation. 
After some efforts to weaken or postpone 
the statement on capital punishment, the 
Assembly voted the committee’s recom- 
mendation, saying: 

“The 171st General Assembly 

—declares its opposition to capital pun- 
ishment, 

—calls upon the judicatories and mem- 
bers of the United Presbyterian Church 
in the USA to work for the abolition of 
the death penalty in their respective 
states, 

—urges the judicatories to seek the 
improvement of our various penal institu- 
tions and systems to the end that society 
may be protected and persons convicted 
of crimes be rehabilitated, and 

—encourages the Department of Social 
Education and Action to continue its 
study of other aspects of crime prevention 
and correction.” 

Another new step for the Assembly was 
the endorsement of the principle of 
planned parenthood. Dr. Earle pointed 
out that in 1930 the Assembly had gone 
on record on the opposite side of this 
question. Now, he said, the proposed 
recommendations “would put our church 


in line with other churches on this at a 
crucial time.” In this action the Assem- 
bly said it: 

“Approves the principle of voluntary 
family planning and responsible parent- 
hood, 

—affirms that the proper use of medi- 
cally approved contraceptives may con- 
tribute to the spiritual, emotional, and 
economic welfare of the family, 

—urges the repeal of laws prohibiting 
the availability of contraceptives and in- 
formation about them for use within the 
marriage relationship. .. .” 


It asked for a special commission to 
make a thorough study of the whole ques- 
tion for report to the next Assembly. 

Strong support of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) against its 
critics was voted and in regard to the 
Fifth World Order Study Conference 
held in Cleveland, in line with an earlier 
action, the Assembly called for the ex- 
tension of study conferences at other 
levels. It urged its people to “resist 
and reject unconsidered reaction to the 
Red China recommendation of the Cleve- 
land conference.” 


Former pronouncements in regard to 
alcoholic beverages were underscored 
and a “realistic program of education in 
the churches” was called for in addition 
to a department study of the use of al- 
coholic beverages in the American cul- 
ture. 


Race Relations 
In dealing with race relations the As- 





EVANGELIZE THE INEVITABLE 
By GEORGE M. DOCHERTY 


6e TY VANGELIZE THE INEVITA- 

BLE”—the phrase is from Stan- 
ley Jones. Among the inevitables are the 
brute facts of personal sin, world ten- 
sion, technological advances, war, com- 
munistic atheism, and the no less subtle 
scientific humanism, and world material- 
ism. 

Historically, the Christian has reacted 
in one of two ways to the inevitables of 
life. 

The puritan closed his eyes in the hope 
that blindness to the facts would miracu- 
lously cause them to disappeare. Bishop 
Berkeley built up a system of idealism 
on this belief—‘‘Perceiving is being.” 
Reality comprises of ideas in the mind. 
However valid as a philosophy, such a 
belief had disastrous practical results. 
... Such a dualism inevitably gives rise 
to a type of formal hypocrisy, which pub- 
licly is denounced, but is privately ac- 
cepled. .... 

A second reaction to the inevitability of 
life is no less un-Biblical. The church 
conforms to contemporary society. Rich- 








DR. DOCHERTY is minister of the New York 
Avenue church, Washington, D. C. These 
quotations are from his pre-Assembly address 
in Indianapolis. 
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ard Niebuhr would say Christ is identi- 
fied with culture. If the puritan closes 
his eyes, the conforming Christian en- 
joys culture with his eyes open. 

In contrast to puritan ethics the con- 
forming Christian is happy with the 
world. . . . Churches are almost as beau- 
tiful as cinemas, and just as comfortable. 
The preacher competes in appearance 
with business executives. The study of 
the downtown preacher is as streamlined 
as the president of General Motors. Every 
Member Canvasses are conducted with 
the business techniques and psychological 
insights of Madison Avenue... . 

In the face of this costly compromise 
between pharisaical puritanism and con- 
temporary conformity, the church is chal- 
lenged to evangelize the inevitable, con- 
vert culture, to sanctify society, to bring 
the Good News of God to the tragic news 
of man. . 

Thus, the church leavens the lump 
of culture. It is the salt of the savorless 
earth, the light of the fear-darkened 
world. When she meets this challenge, 
the church will meet with the misunder- 
standing and even the hatred that our 
Lord prophesied to all who are true to 
his Word. In this tension, we shall be 
seeking to evangelize the inevitable. 


sembly underscored the importance of 
freedom of association, saying that re- 
strictive devices “which today are di- 
rected against efforts to achieve racial 
desegregation, can tomorrow be directed 
against any legitimate cause, even reli- 
gious liberty, and can thus imperil the 
principle of voluntary association, which 
is essential in a democratic society.” The 
Assembly cautioned Presbyterians: 

—that they should not support or tol- 
erate such assaults on the God-given and 
constitutionally guaranteed rights of all 
citizens under the mistaken notion that 
they are merely defending a racial ar- 
rangement they happen to prefer, and 

—calls upon the United Presbyterians 
to defend the right of every lawful or- 
ganization or association, especially those 
under attack, to work to achieve legit- 
imate social goals, lest the very fabric 
of our democratic system itself be de- 
stroyed.” 

A specific reference to the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People as one of these lawful or- 
ganizations was deleted when it was sug- 
gested that to name this instead of the 
Urban League or other such organiza- 
tions might make efforts more difficult. 
To leave the organizations unnamed, ac- 
cording to Wallace C. Robinson, Spring 
City, Tenn., would make it easier to 
achieve the desired goals. The Assembly 
acceded to this request. 

Strong efforts on behalf of voting 
rights of all American citizens were 
urged; the Federal Government was 
called upon to make sure that public 
tax money is used on a racially non-dis- 
criminatory basis; support of fair hous- 
ing legislation was underscored; and in 
regard to the church itself, all members 
were called upon to labor unceasingly 
toward the goal to which God is calling 
us...and to a fellowship that knows no 
racial or social barrier.” 


Ecumenical Mission and Relations 


Although there was evidence of some 
difficulty in getting the name of Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations accepted 
and understood, efforts to change the ter- 
minology were resisted and a new start 
was made toward bringing about more 
general acceptance. 

Phillips P. Elliott of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was chairman of the standing committee, 
commending the work of the one-year- 
old agency, formed by a merger of two 
Assembly activities. A study committee 
of 15, mostly from overseas, is at work in 
a thorough examination of all aspects of 
the church’s overseas outreach, with the 
purpose of defining policies, patterns and 
directions. 

More and more missions and churches 
are being merged: Syria-Lebanon (April 
15); in Colombia and Venezuela (July, 
1959); Korea (Sept. 1959). 

New and intensified efforts in evange- 
listic outreach were commended. The 
development of leadership and responsi- 
bility in the recent East Asian Christian 
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A Revolutionary Gospel 


By THEOPHILUS M. TAYLOR 


REVOLUTIONARY GOSPEL 

can be handled successfully only by 
a revolutionary people. . . . It takes peo- 
ple in whose lives a revolution has taken 
place as a result of their own confronta- 
tion with the gospel to proclaim, with 
any degree of success, a revolutionary 
gospel. 

This is our difficulty. The church in 
many manifestations of its life has lost 
its cutting edge. The missionary fervor 
and interest of one and two generations 
ago has been toned down considerably. 
In spite of increasing dollar receipts, due 
to a number of factors, the missionary 
work of virtually every major Protestant 
denomination in America has never re- 
turned to the level it had reached when 
the financial crash of the late ’20s oc- 
curred. American churches since the War 
have spent astronomical amounts of 
money on themselves, relatively speak- 


DR. TAYLOR, retiring Moderator of the In- 
dianapolis Assembly, made the address from 
which this concluding portion is taken, as 
chairman of the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations. He is professor of 
New Testament at Pittsburgh-Xenia Theo- 
logical Seminary. 








INDIANAPOLIS ASSEMBLY 
Conference was highly praised. For 1960- 
62 special emphasis programs in medi- 
cine and education are to be undertaken 
when the church will be called to a re- 
newed interest in these services. 

In ecumenical relations increasing in- 
terdenominational concern and coopera- 
tion were encouraged. The merger of 
“three historic student groups—Student 
Volunteer Movement, the Inter-Seminary 
Committee, and the United Student 
Christian Council into the National Stu- 
dent Christian Federation.” 

The commission was urged to investi- 
gate the feasibility of cooperation with 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
through a joint regional interpretation 
office in the Southwest. 

With the formation of a church in the 
now independent French Camerouns, the 
Presbytery of Corisco-Rio Muni asked to 
be received by the UPUSA church. 

There are only 14 congregations in- 
volved in this situation in Spanish 
Guinea. The church in the Camerouns 
and the presbytery in Spanish Guinea 
both made the request. The Assembly 
received the presbytery and at the same 
time set it free to be an independent 
church and presbytery. It suggested that 
steps be taken at once to write a consti- 
tution and to make application for mem- 
bership in the World Presbyterian Al- 
liance and possibly in the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. It provided also that 
representatives of the UPUSA will assist 
in the development of this work. 

(Continued next week) 


ing. Are we really in danger of becom- 
ing an increasingly self-centered church 
in the midst of a world that demands 
greater ecumenical endeavor than ever 
before? 


Not Being Challenged 

Last Thanksgiving eve, in Ed. Wal- 
line’s living room in Hong Kong, a group 
of us were discussing the kind of world 
we face in missions today, and the 
church’s response to it. A Presbyterian 
Junior-Year-Abroad student said, “We 
young people in America, even in our 
church-related colleges, are not being 
challenged as we ought to be with op- 
portunities for Christian service abroad.” 
In Bangkok two weeks later I was asked 
by a member of the General Council of 
the Church of Christ in Thailand why 
more American youth were not interested 
in and responsive to the economic, social, 
political and spiritual problems of the 
rest of the world. Earlier in Osaka, 
Japan, Mr. Nishikara, pastor of the 
Shimanouchi church, said, “We Chris- 
tians are in danger of losing the social 
action initiative to the Communists. The 
same is true of evangelism. Communism 
is extremely evangelistic, Communist 
dedication often equals, or betters, Chris- 
tian devotion. It often puts us to shame.” 

These are only samples of many state- 
ments that were made to me in many 
different places over the past year, both 
in this country and overseas. I could 
multiply them considerably. 

There seems to be some contrast with 
this picture when we look at the church 
in the New Testament. The Spirit of 
God in the New Testament, the Spirit 
through which the gospel is mediated. 
is always a dynamic, penetrating, dis- 
turbing Spirit, which made of the earliest 
disciples a nervy, fearless, revolutionary 
lot. They were constantly being thrown 
into prison, or beaten, or stoned, and left 
for dead. Many of them, indeed, did die 
martyr’s deaths. But of this we can be 
sure: They were taken seriously by their 
generation—too seriously for their own 
comfort and physical safety, but seriously 
enough that thousands took heart, and 
found hope in what they said and did. 


A Complex World 


Our world is a lot bigger than was 
theirs. It is much more complex, it moves 
at greater speed, and in it life is lived 
with greater physical intensity. Actually, 
we find ourselves living a foreshortened 
existence, on a suddenly telescoped plan- 
et, in a maddeningly close and stuffy 
atmosphere, in which the suffocating odor 
of brimstone predominates. 

But the Power we have at our finger- 
tips as Christians is the same. It is just 
as adequate for our needs in the Twen- 


tieth Century as it was for theirs in the 
First. 

The need today is for dynamic, fear- 
less, intense, world-inverting Christians 
in the church. Only as the church takes 
its obligation to be a revolutionary church 
seriously, only as it subjects itself more 
fully to the leading and empowering of 
God’s Spirit, can it measure up to the 
hour in which we live. 


Advertising Program 
Will Be Expanded 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. (RNS)—The Gen- 
eral Council of the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA, approved here two pilot 
projects by its presbyteries using news- 
paper advertisements to reach the un- 
churched. 

One of the projects was conducted by 
the Rochester Presbytery for 24 weeks 
and the second will be launched in the 
fall by a Midwestern presbytery. The 
name of the city and details of this proj- 
ect will be announced when arrangements 
have been completed. 

If the experiment is extended to other 
areas and becomes a policy of the United 
Presbyterian Church, the denomination 
will be the first major Protestant body 
in this country to purchase nationwide 
newspaper space to appeal to new mem- 
bers. 

Approval of the projects was an- 
nounced by Glenn Moore, secretary of 
the General Council, following its an- 
nual meeting held on the eve of the de- 
nomination’s General Assembly here. 

In the Rochester campaign one ad a 
week was placed in each of the city’s 
papers. The ads were prepared by a 
Rochester advertising agency in consul- 
tation with the presbytery and _ the 
church’s Division of Evangelism. 

No ads were placed on church pages. 
The displays differed in content, art 
work, sequence and position. Readers 
were asked to send for booklets or re- 
quest calls from ministers. 

Some of those answering were inter- 
viewed on their rections to the ads and 
their answers were studied. It was found, 
for example, that ads with a spiritual 
emphasis generally had greater drawing 
power than self-help ads. Those raising 
difficult religious questions were apt to 
out-draw those simply offering a “help- 
ing hand.” 

In approving the second proiect, the 
council urged that the presbytery in which 
the ads will appear have sufficient train- 
ed laymen to call on readers answering 
within one week. Used in this campaign 
will be the most successful ads in the 
Rochester project. 


* * * 
THE LOSS of Christ is the torment of 
the whole creation, nor do I think that 


there is any other—JoHN Scotus ErI- 
GENA. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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CALVIN ANNIVERSARY MARKED IN 
FIRST OF JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS 


SERIES of notable anniversary 

celebrations honoring John Calvin, 
outstanding leader of the Protestant 
Reformation and one of its greatest and 
most influential theologians, will take 
place in Europe and elsewhere during 
1959 and 1960. 

The celebrations were launched by a 
pilgrimage on May 27 to Noyon, France, 
where this man of frail health but driv- 
ing energy, who helped guide the Refor- 
matizn through its stormiest years, was 
born into a lawyer’s family on July 10, 
450 years ago. 

On the same day, the National Synod 
of the French Reformed Church met in 
Paris te commemorate its 400th anniver- 
sary. The first Synod of the Church, 
whick was formally organized on a Cal- 
vinist basis, met in 1559. 

A Day of Prayer and Dedication was 
observed May 31 in the Cathedral of St. 
Pierre in Geneva at which representa- 
tives of the member bodies of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches from all 
parts of the world, including the United 
States, took part. 

Usually called the World Presbyterian 
Alliance, this organization has more than 
40 million persons in its member church- 
es and is the second largest “confession- 
al” group in Christendom. 

On the same day, a summer-long “Fes- 
tival of Sound and Light” was inaugu- 
rated in Geneva in connection with the 
Calvin anniversary. The spectacle took 
place nightly in front of the famed Refor- 
mation Monument, an immense wall set 
off by statues of great Reformation lead- 
ers, including John Knox, Theodore 
Beza and Guillaume Farel as well as 
Calvin. The figures were cast into bold 
relief by a varied play of lights, accom- 
panied by recorded voices and music tell- 
ing the story of the Reformation. 


In Geneva 

The following day—June 1—wit- 
nessed the dedication of the newly-re- 
stored Calvin Auditorium, the historic 
14th century church in Geneva where 
Calvin and other Reformation leaders 
preached and taught. Included in the 
center are a chapel for religious services 
in various languages for the many in- 
ternational communities in Geneva, and 
a museum housing memorials of the Re- 
formed and Presbyterian faiths. 

The auditorium houses an academy 
which Calvin, who also was noted as a 
civic reformer, opened to train leaders 
for “the church and the civil govern- 
ment.” This was the forerunner of the 
University of Geneva, which is marking 
its fouth centennial this year. The uni- 
versity’s celebrations, in which the City 
of Geneva will take official part, con- 
tinued through June 6. They included 
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commemoration of the 400th anniversary 
of the publication of Calvin’s Institutes 
of the Christian Religion, which gave 
clear and legal structure to what pre- 
viously had been formless and disorgan- 
ized Protestant thought. It is still the 
cornerstone of the Reformed and Pres- 
byterian Churches. 

In this country, observances of Cal- 
vin’s birth were held last March at a 268- 
year-old Huguenot church in Charleston, 
S.C., at which French Ambassador Herve 
Alphand was present. 

Preaching in the church—now a his- 
toric shrine where services are held only 
once a year, Herbert L. Stein-Schneider, 
pastor of the French Protestant congre- 
gation of Washington, D.C., declared 
that Calvin’s greatest contribution to 
humanity was a rigid code of morality 
which “brought order into a disorgan- 
ized society.” He urged Americans to 
renew their study of the great Reformer’s 
ethical teaching during the anniversary 
year. 

Calvin is most famous for his doc- 
trinal system setting forth acceptance of 
the supreme rule of the Scripture in rev- 
elation and the sovereignty of God. Un- 
der Calvin’s leadership in Geneva mem- 
bers of the state were subjected to the 
discipline of the church as made effective 
through the elders. 

Calvin’s stern system of church con- 
trol eventually made him the virtual 
ruler of Geneva. He was consulted on 
matters of law, trade, economy, manu- 
facture and other varied aspects of the 
great city. He helped recodify the laws 
and constitution of the city and was a 
leader in its negotiations with other 
states and cities. 

From Geneva, Calvin’s doctrines were 
spread by his followers throughout Eu- 
rope and were in no small measure re- 
sponsible for the rise of the Hugenots in 
France, the Reformed Churches of the 
Rhineland, the Presbyterians of Scot- 
land, and the Puritans of England and 
New England. 

The Calvin anniversaries were cele- 
brated at ceremonies in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, recently under the auspices of the 
Federation of Belgian Protestant church- 
es. Among those attending were faculty 


members of Brussels, Lausanne and 
Liege Universities and heads of the 
Methodist and Baptist denominations. 


In Brazil 

Brazil also will have celebrations this 
year marking the anniversaries of the 
ascetic religious leader who died in the 
arms of his faithful friend Beza on May 
27, 1564, worn out by his heavy labors. 

The occasion will be the 18th General 
Council of the World Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches at Sao Paolo from July 
26 to Aug. 6, which coincides with the 
1959 Presbyterian Centennial in Brazil. 
Delegates from 74 Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Churches in all parts of the world 
are expected to attend. 

In 1960, the Church of Scotland, 
mother church of Presbyterianism in the 
English-speaking world, will celebrate 
its 400th anniversary. The main event 
will be a special meeting in October of 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland at which tributes will be paid 
to Calvin and to John Knox, who brought 
Scotland into the Calvinist fold. 

A pilgrimage to Hungary, which 
boasts a two-million-member Reformed 
Church, also is being planned for 1960. 
Meanwhile, a documentary film prepared 
by the World Presbyterian Alliance, will 
call attention to major Reformation tri- 
umphs in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ro- 
mania, and Yugoslavia, all countries now 
under Communist rule. 

In Germany and elsewhere churches 
of Reformed background are preparing 
meanwhile to celebrate the 400th anni- 
versary of the publication of the famous 
Heidelberg Catechism of 1562 which has 
been described as combining in its spirit 
“the intimacy of Martin Luther, the 
charity of Philip Melanchton, and the 
fire of John Calvin.” Melanchton was 
the closest colleague of Martin Luther, 
the great German Reformer, who died in 
1546. 

The World Presbyterian Alliance is 
calling the 1959-60 commemorations a 
Reformed and Presbyterian Jubilee dur- 
ing which its individual congregations 
and members should “consider afresh 
what ‘Reformation’ means to today’s 
church” and “seek the guidance of God 
for our mission.”” (RNS) , 

“oe = 
GOD REJOICETH more over one man 
who truly loveth, than over a thousand 
hirelings—THEOLOGIA GERMANICA. 
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EDITORIAL 


Indianapolis Notebook 


Last time Indianapolis was host to a 
General Assembly was in 1923. Presby- 
terian membership within the presbytery 
since that time has grown from 11,956 
to 23,590, with 82 ministers compared 
to 51. 





x * * 

The 1923 Assembly was one of the 
most exciting ones on record marked by 
the Moderatorial contest in the midst of 
the Fundamentalist controversy. Then it 
was that President Charles F. Wishart 
of the College of Wooster defeated Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan for Moderator. 

* * * 


Indianapolis, with its more than 
600,000 metropolitan population, made 
a highly favorable impression on the 
commissioners, with local hosts doing 
everything possible for their conven- 
ience. 

ess 

The Assembly was not able to compete 
for headlines in the daily press against 
such 8-column banners as: RUSSO MAY 
DESERT NOVI—dealing with preparations 
for the 500-mile Memorial Day classic 
on the Speedway. The truth is that at 
their first opportunity at the Saturday 
afternoon recess many commissioners 
made their way to the Speedway for the 
qualifying trials. 

x * * 

Most American cities with their 
shrines and memorials can hardly com- 
pete with Indianapolis’ five-block-long 
war memorial, costing $15 million. The 
Assembly photograph was taken with the 
War for the Union memorial in the back- 
ground. 

x * * 

The Assembly’s rule and practice 
firmly rejecting any form of racial dis- 
crimination was applied at once when 
Jesse Barber, a Negro, assistant secre- 
tary for evangelism in the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, was denied a room at 
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the Columbia Club where 60 persons as- 
sociated with the Assembly were to have 
been housed. When Dr. Barber was de- 
nied his space, all 60 withdrew at once. 
It was recognized that the accommoda- 
tions were in a private club with its own 
rules and members. Regrets were ex- 
pressed all around. The Indianapolis 
News voiced the wish that club rules 
might have been relaxed in this instance. 
* * * 


Commissioners were grateful to those 
making reports who did not read the full 
text of reports from the Bluebook or 
printed sheets distributed to the Assem- 
bly. This procedure enabled the business 
to keep up with the docket. 

x * * 


In nominating men for the Moderator- 
ship a request was made that the three 
nominees stand to be identified before 
the Assembly. This was declared out-of- 
order—evidently, underscoring the fact 
that such a choice is not to be made in 
terms of a man’s outward appearance. 


k * x 


In approving a message sent to the 
French Reformed Church in celebration 
of its 400th anniversary, after it had been 
read to the Assembly in French, the 
Moderator put the question: “All in 
favor, say ‘Oui.’. . . The Ouis have it!” 


* * * 


In his message from the Southern 
Church Dr. Stitt told some stories that 
were being widely re-told: Six men 
stranded on a desert island: the two Ger- 
mans organized a society for scientific 
research; the two Englishmen organized 
a country club; the two Scots organized 
the First Presbyterian Church—and the 
Second Presbyterian Church! .. . He also 
said that whereas the minister had been 
once inclined to look toward the heavens 
and cry, “O come, O come, Emmanuel,” 
he is now tempted to look to Headquar- 
ters and say, “O come, O come, a man- 
ual!” 

x * x 


Walter A. Dodds, Ithaca, N. Y., nom- 
inating Arthur L. Miller for Moderator, 
said, “I happen to love the man, but 
that would be a very poor reason to nom- 
inate a person to be Moderator. I love 
my Grandmother, who has been dead for 
20 years!” 

* * x 


Of the 9,454 UPUSA congregations, 
it was pointed out that nearly 1,600 
are in town and country fields. Only 
one synod has more urban than town 
and country churches. 


* * * 


In addition to preaching in 17 Presby- 
terian churches in Indianapolis, 26 in 
nearby communities, commissioners or 
Assembly attendants also preached in 25 


churches of other denominations in the 
city. 
o>.» 

In seeking to meet the need for church- 
es, strategically situated in the growing 
city of Indianapolis, 85 per cent of the 
city’s Protestant bodies have pledged 
themselves to work through the church 
federation in order to avoid conflicts and 
unnecessary competition. 

*x* * x 


Seminary students from Louisville and 
McCormick served this year as ushers 
and pages for the Assembly. Travel 
and food expenses are paid for these stu- 
dents each year by the Assembly and 
housing is provided in the community. 





John Foster Dulles 


The 171st General Assembly of The 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., meeting in Indianapolis, records 
the death of a gallant Christian and fel- 
low-churchman—John Foster Dulles. A 
ruling elder of this church, a leader in 
ecumenical councils, a distinguished law- 
yer, an outstanding Secretary of State, 
a man, above all, of profound,faith and 
Christian practice, he was and his mem- 
ory will continue to be an inspiration to 
all his fellow-citizens. Above all, his 
teachings proclaimed and his life work 
demonstrated that only the application 
of moral force in world affairs could es- 
tablish a just and durable peace. 

We shall ask our Heavenly Father to 
bless especially the family of John Foster 
Dulles. We shall ask God’s blessing upon 
those on whom now rest the heavy bur- 
dens of office which Dr. Dulles carried 
so faithfully and so long. We shall ask 
God’s blessing upon this our land which 
Mr. Dulles served so well. We shall ask 
God’s blessing on all his children, the 
peoples of the earth on whose behalf 
John Foster Dulles labored valiantly in 
the causes of dignity and of freedom. 


From the prayer by Roswell P. Barnes 
at the funeral of Mr. Dulles: 


“... 0, God, we give thee joyous thanks 
for the life of thy servant, John Foster 
Dulles. 

“We thank thee for his acceptance of 
thy sovereignty and his obedience to thy 
law which led him to unstinted devotion 
to justice, freedom and peace, impelled 
him to be a servant of his day and his 
generation, and made work to be a delight 
and not a burden. 

“We thank thee for his love of righteous- 
ness from which came his loyalty to the 
truth as he saw it, and his standard of 
unimpeachable integrity, discipline and 
inspiring all who knew him. 

“We thank thee for his steadfast faith 
in thy power grace which enabled him to 
put his trust in thee—a trust manifested 
in unflinching courage to contend with 
principalities and powers of this world 
and with disease and suffering without 
fear or frenzy but rather with calmness 
and steady vision... .” 
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Youth feature 


The Alpha Beta Gamma of College Life 
(2) No? 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


COLLEGE STUDENT and his 

mother were dining out with friends. 
Since the student had only just joined a 
fraternity, the conversation naturally 
turned that way. It came out that several 
boys from this one’s home town had en- 
tered the same college that fall, and every 
one of them had joined some fraternity— 
all but one, who had received no bid at 
all. This mother of the recent new fra- 
ternity man was really sorry they couldn’t 
all have joined. Not being asked, she 
said, was going to be a blow to that other 
freshman’s mother and his family too. 
The lady went on to say: 

“T wish it were so that every boy in 
college could belong to a fraternity.” But 
her son did not agree. 

“Tn that case,”’ he said, “there’d be no 
point in belonging.” 

With that single sentence he gave him- 
self away for a snob. He also uncon- 
sciously gave one of the strongest reasons 
for saying “No” to fraternities. The test 
of whether a fraternity bid rates “Yes” 
or “No” from you, is what life in it for 
four years will do to you. If it encour- 
ages snobbishness, that is, if it encour- 
ages you to think of yourself as a cut 
above the men who did not get invited, 
if it encourages you to imagine that there 
is something about a fraternity man that 
marks him as inherently superior to all 
non-fraternity men—in short, if the fra- 
ternity system on your campus is essen- 
tially a caste system, then say ““No”’ fast, 
and be grateful you missed a sad fate. 

Of course, there is a reverse snobbish- 
ness, exhibited by non-fraternity men, 
a sort of savage pride in not belonging, 
a delight in being a maverick. “I wear 
no man’s collar” is a proud boast that 
can easily change to, “I wear no man’s 
pin, I wear no man’s tuxedo.” Snobbish- 
ness is always bad—indeed it’s more than 
bad, it’s ridiculous. 


SECOND REASON for “No” is 
the expense. One fraternity on a 
southern campus charges $800 as the 
initiation fee. They don’t usually run 
so high, but belonging to a Greek-letter 
society is not cheap. The question here 
is a double one. Could you afford it if it 
were your own money you were paying 
out? and, Can the people afford it who 
are paying your way? In general, if it 
is going to stretch you, if keeping up with 
fraternity expenses is going to cause you 
to look for a loan or to skimp on neces- 
sities (books, for instance), better say 
No. If in place of “initiation fee” you 
would translate those words “cost to start 
with,” you would get a clearer picture 
of what is involved. 
There is another matter to consider. 
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It may be that fraternities are a nuisance 
on this campus, wholly unnecessary all 
around. If the college is small enough to 
give every student the sense of belonging, 
then fraternities are clear out of place. 
It is only when a college grows to be 
so large that no one student can know 
his classmates by sight, that fraternities, 
or something like them, come to be a 
kind of psychological necessity. 

Some objections to fraternities are off 
the beam. They are sometimes blamed 
for sharing the sins of the campus. They 
are said to be immoral, and so they often 
are. Where this is true, the fraternity is 
usually no more than a barometer show- 
ing the moral weather of that particular 
campus. It is said also that they make 
friendship expensive; but fraternity men 
have no monopoly on this kind of fool- 
ishness. 

A more serious charge is that fraterni- 
ties are undemocratic, that they break up 
the feeling of unity in a student body. 
This is often true. The boy first quoted 
here was unconsciously admitting that a 
fraternity can be a refuge for snobs. A 
boy who literally has nothing in himself, 
no talent, no quality of character, to 
mark him out, may get a delusion of dis- 
tinction merely from wearing a Greek- 
letter pin. This may comfort him in 
college days but he will have all the 
worse shock when life finally hits him 
in the face. 

Lack of democracy may do more than 
injure individuals. It may kill college 
spirit. When fraternities destroy the 
democratic atmosphere of a small college; 
when they become so numerous that any 
non-fraternity man feels definitely left 
out; when it becomes impossible for a 
non-fraternity man, no matter what his 
personality and record, to be elected to 
high office in the student body; then fra- 
ternities on that campus are doing more 
harm than good. 


HE REALLY greatest danger, always 
present, is one that comes right out of 
a fraternity’s strong point. Fraternities 
specialize in loyalty, and this is no sin. 
But it can be the door to sin. Often fresh- 
men, and older men too, just because they 
feel a loyalty to the group, will persuade 
themselves to go against their conscience. 
Your real danger in becoming a fraternity 
man is in turning into a pleasant and 
polished robt, unable to say anything but 
“ves” to what your crowd wants to do, 
borrowing not only your brothers’ ties 
and jackets but also their ideas and 
ideals. 
An independent fraternity man is a 
rare bird. If you haven’t the backbone 
to stand for what you believe even if that 


means standing alone, then your answer 
to the Alpha Beta Gamma question is 
No! 


CAMPUS NEWS 


COMMENCEMENT SPEAKERS 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Westminster (Utah)—(1) S. Macon 
Cowles, Jr., New York, June 5; (2) Jo- 
seph Rosenblatt, Salt Lake City, June 6. 

College of Idaho—(1) William M. Per- 
due, San Jose, Calif., June 5; (2) Eunice 
C. Roberts, Indiana University, June 6. 
U. S.-UPUSA 

Centre (Ky.)—(1) James W. Angell, 
Lexington, Ky., June 7; (2) Barry Bing- 
ham, Louisville, Ky., June 7. 

HONORARY DEGREES 

Park (Mo.)—LL.D.: Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith of Maine; D.D.: Ralph H. 
Jennings, Jefferson City, Mo.; L.H.D.: 
Shungnak Luke Kim, Seoul, Korea, presi- 
dent of Union Christian College. 

College of Idaho—LL.D.: Harry Morri- 
son, Boise, Idaho; L.H.D.: Eunice C. Rob- 
erts, Indiana University; D.D.: William 
M. Perdue, San Jose, Calif. 

Trinity University (Texas—Distinguish- 
ed Service Award: Adah Robinson of the 
Trinity Art Department. 

Westminster (Utah)—D.D.: A. Cadman 
Garretson, Ogden, Utah; S. Macon Cowles, 
Jr., New York; LL.D.: Joseph Rosenblatt, 
L.H.D.: N. Blaine Winters, Forrest S. 
Walden, LL.D.: Harold R. Waldo, all of 
Salt Lake City. 

Sheldon Jackson (Alaska)—Christian 
Citizen’s Award, George J. Beck. 


* * * 


Queens College (N. C.) has accepted 
a challenge gift of $360,000 from Charles 
A. Dana, manufacturer-philanthropist of 
New York. The college is expected to 
raise a like amount by March 1, 1960. 
Funds will be used for a new classroom 
building, remodeling and equipping of 
the Science Building and renovation of 
others. One-fourth of the total will be 
added to the college endowment. Con- 
struction of the new Everett library is to 
begin in July. Stuart D. Currie, profes- 
sor of Bible and Religion, is the winner 
of the first Distinguished Teaching 
Award of $2,000 to be presented by the 
board to a member of the faculty. The 
annual award is to be used for travel 
or study. 





x ok * 
FIRST keep thyself in peace, and then 


shalt thou be able to be a peacemaker 
toward others—THomas 4 KEempis. 


Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 




















THE SERVANT-LORD AND 
HIS SERVANT PEOPLE 


By JAMES 


HRIST, CHURCH, EVANGELISM 

—the three belong together and must 
be kept in this order. This can be clearly 
seen if one will take the time to look at 
the Biblical witness. In the Bible the 
ministry of God’s servant people is in- 
extricably related to the mission of the 
Servant Lord. The New Testament 
church believed and proclaimed, in the 
first place, that the Servant Lord inher- 
ited the vocation of God’s servant people, 
Israel. Much is being written today 
about the nature of the Covenant people 
and the witnessing community. There is 
a consensus that the Old Testament is 
concerned, not so much with men of 
prophetic genius or heroes of faith, as 
it is with the creation of a people to be 
the instrument of God’s redeeming pur- 
pose. 


The Exodus is central to this pur- 
pose, an event in which God met man 
in history and called out a no-people 
to be his people.... 


Israel was ordained to be a community 
of servants. Its place “among all peo- 
ples” was not to be one of privilege only, 
although this was certainly involved, but 
one of partnership in God’s redemptive 
plan. In this relation Israel would find 
its fulfillment. It was not left to be 
juggled about in the blind clash between 
nations, in darkness and uncertainty 
about history’s meaning, to an episodic 
career in the ebb and flow of kingdoms. 
Israel was equipped with a calling, a vo- 
cation, As Abraham had ceased being 
a wanderer to become a pilgrim in re- 
sponse to God’s call, so Israel ceased 
being a nomadic cluster of tribes to be- 
come the pilgrim people of God... . 

The glory and tragedy of Israel’s sub- 
sequent history are seen in its moments 
of faithfulness and hours of apostasy. 
Its history is punctuated with refusals 
to keep covenant and remain faithful. 
Isaiah addressed the nation: “Israel 
does not know, my people does not con- 
sider.”... 

Against Israel’s “turning everyone to 
his own way” is set the faithfulness of 
God. As the Lord of history is seen shak- 








DR. McCORD, now dean of Austin Seminary 
and president-elect of Princeton Seminary, 
is president of the North American area of 
the World Presbyterian Alliance. He deliv- 
ered the address, from which these major 
excerpts are taken, at the pre-Assembly Con- 
ference on Evangelism, Indianapolis. 


1. McCORD 


ing and sifting the nations, including 
Israel, purging and redeeming a rem- 
nant out of captivity, only for it to grow 
stubborn, proud, and inflexible. This is 
the background for the second act. “Be- 
hold, I send my messenger to prepare the 
way before me, and the Lord whom you 
seek will suddenly come to his temple.” 
Man’s way with God will be superseded 
by God’s way with man. 


Covenant Fulfilled 


The New Testament community be- 
lieved and confessed that the Servant 
Lord had fulfilled the vocation of God’s 
servant people, Israel. Christ’s ministry 
began with an act of identification. ““The 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” 
In Jesus Christ, God’s work and deed 
are one. He is both the Lord who serves 
and the Servant who is Lord. Again, 
there is a growing consensus that the 
Servant passages in the Old Testament 
are determinative for understanding our 
Lord’s person and work. Christ came 
at the end of the covenant, to fulfill 
the covenant of God for Israel and for 
all mankind. Indeed, he was mankind, 
Israel, the remnant, now reduced to a 
single person, and he stepped into this 
role to accomplish what they could not 
do and to win for himself a people. .. . 


It is important to remember that 
Jesus identified himself not simply 
with mankind in general but with 
disobedient Israel in particular. 


He came as the heir to the traditions 
of Israel. His history is rooted in Is- 
rael’s lore and expectation. As the son 
of Mary, he is a Jew; and as a first- 
century Jew, he is in line with the pur- 
pose which God had in store for Israel. 
While God had remained true to his cov- 
enant purpose, Israel’s broken trust had 
resulted in its alienation. Now God in 
Jesus Christ stepped into Israel’s role. 
This is the second fact that deserves 
equal emphasis. The deity of Christ is 
not alien to his service. He is exalted 
in his humiliation and humiliated in his 
exaltation. This is the central paradox 
of the gospel, the hiddenness and the re- 
vealedness of God in the man Christ 
Jesus. 

He faithfully fulfilled Israel’s voca- 
tion in a life of perfect obedience, even 
unto death. He was God’s revelation 
incarnate, “the image of the invisible 
God ... for in him all the fulness of 
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God was pleased to dwell,” and he spoke 
God’s “Yes” over the life of every man. . . 

The Servant Lord’s ministry is unique, 
It bears a once-for-all quality. His is 
the victory that has overcome the world. 
The tense of the gospel is perfect. God 
has invaded, identified, served in order 
to transform, and the transformation is 
something accomplished, something done, 
This is the core of the church’s procla- 
mation or, better, this is the Christ who 
proclaims himself through his church. 

The church is not an adjunct to the 
gospel; it is integral to it. Even atone- 
ment is incomplete without it. 


The Church Commissioned 


The Servant Lord commits his voca- 
tion to his servant people, the church, 
There is no scene in the New Testament 
more dramatic than that one in which 
the risen Lord, standing between his res- 
urrection and ascension, claims for him- 
self all authority in heaven and in earth, 
commissions his church to “go. . . and 
make disciples of all nations,” and prom- 
ises his presence unto the end. It was 
this promise that was fulfilled at Pente- 
cost with the gift of the Holy Spirit to 
the church. 

Christ, Church, Evangelisnt—the three 
can only be understood together. Here 
Presbyterians should scrutinize carefully 
various attempts to understand the church 
and her mission that are being put for- 
ward today, for lack of clarity at this 
point is impoverishing seriously our 
evangelistic task. The starting place for 
understanding the church is not to be 
found in any doctrine of orders or suc- 
cession, nor is it to be seen by simply 
repeating the phrase, “priesthood of all 
believers.” The former is much too static 
and mechanical, while the latter quivers 
with ambiguity. John Calvin was on 
firm ground when he insisted that the 
doctrine of the church should begin with 
the risen and ascended Christ who gives 
gifts to men. In the church and through 
the church he continues his ministry. 
He orders the church into the world, 
and his ordering takes precedence over 
the church’s orders. We must be sensi- 
tive and ready for any new command 
that he may issue and for the new forms 
of life that he may demand. 


It has become tragically clear that 
when the church becomes an end 
in itself, when she is content to per- 
petuate her own traditions and her own 
eccentricities, and when she reflects 
more the face of the world than the 
face of her Lord, that she has no mes- 
sage for the impoverished and the re- 
jected, the seeking and the estranged. 


The church’s life is her service, her 
witness. But witness is different from 
propaganda. Christ does not commission 
his servant people to go into the world 
and spread propaganda. He does not 
equip us with an ideology and send us 
into ideological warfare. Our message 
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Architecture and the Church 


(Architecture and the Church was the subject of a recent confer- 
ence at the Ecumenical Institute of the World Council of Churches 
near Geneva. The sessions brought together 28 architects from 11 
countries. The following is a statement which was received by the 


conference.) 


1. Our twentieth century material and 
scientific progress and discovery, our new 
ways of thought and living do not in- 
validate the ageless message of Christi- 
anity. The conditions of life today are 
calling the church into the common life 
of man, away from the enclosed sanctu- 
ary, to witness in daily work. This may 
create new forms of Christian community 
life which will also lead to expression in 
buildings which represent, like other 
buildings of our time, the thinking of 
modern man. New buildings are often 
needed to consolidate this evangelistic 
work and to draw men together in Chris- 
tian fellowship. 





is a person, Jesus Christ. He has made 
atonement, having entered once for all 
into the holy place and having obtained 
redemption for us all. Through the 
church he continues this saving ministry, 
is present through the Spirit in his sav- 
ing power, judging all human norms and 
standards and shattering all false securi- 
ties. 

That great Calvinist, Wilhelm Niesel, 
has declared that “the order of the 
church is the true one when it expresses 
the fact that Christ is the sole Lord and 
Master of his own.” Is it too much to 
expect that in this Jubilee Year, on the 
450th anniversary of Calvin’s birth and 
on the 400th anniversary of his greatest 
year in the cause of the Reformation, that 
his modern sons will recapture the true 
meaning of the church’s life and re- 
possess the full dimension of the church’s 
ministry. 

This will mean that we shall take 
seriously the church as the realm of re- 
demption. To its various members Christ 
gives divers gifts. Not every man, not 
even the minister, has every gift. Cor- 
porate witness is required because the 
fulness of Christ’s ministry is possible 
only when we together take seriously our 
obligation. Through ministers of the 
Word and Sacraments Christ makes him- 
self known and is present in his power 
to save. Through the ministry of the 
elder Christ’s ministry of pastoral over- 
sight is continued, and through the min- 
istry of the deacon Christ’s ministry of 
mercy is perpetuated among men. 


We can aspire to no higher privilege 
than to take part in his ministry and 
to be used by Christ in the fulfillment 
of his purpose. 

The Servant Lord and His Servant 
People—it is more than a slogan. It is 
a call, a summons to follow him who 
reigns from a tree and to share with him 
in the victory that overcomes the world. 
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2. In earlier times the church building 
was one of the finest expressions of the 
age. This does not solve our problem. 
We have to face our task in our time to 
find a new expression of Christian life 
today through the buildings we make. 


Serving Role 


3. The serving and not the dominating 
role of the church should be kept in 
mind. This can be expressed, not only 
in the building, but in the way in which 
it is related to the town plan. The church 
building should not be a venture in per- 
sonal expression, an architectural tour de 
force, or merely a sensuously satisfying 
achievement. 

4. The church must take account of 
the needs of modern society, through the 
use of community centers, the house 
church and the chapel in industrial cen- 
ters. 

5. The selection of architects for the 
church need not be on the basis of formal 
membership in the Christian community 
nor prior experience with the church’s 
problems. Good architecture is the es- 
sential; and the best architects are men 
of imagination, energy and artistic in- 
tegrity who may be willing to serve the 
church as ably as they do other clients. 
Properly run architectural competitions 
help the churches in making the right 
choice. Since the church must speak to 
the world as well as to itself, men who 
know the world as well as the church 
are to be preferred to those who know 
only the church. 

6. A good church building is normally 
the finished work of a single designer. 
The congregation has the obligation to 
brief the architect fully. Throughout the 
briefing process the church must leave 
the designer free to speak his mind and 
do his work. Good churches are never 
built by committees. Let the architect be 
the architect. 


7. The architect should understand his 
client’s need in all its aspects and en- 
deavour to fulfil that need through the 


medium of the architecture he produces. 

8. A dialogue must continue between 
church and architect, and in this dialogue 
the church should not insist on the right 
to make artistic decisions. The architect 
for his part must endeavor to serve the 
purpose of the church. 

9. The substance of this conversation 
is the work and life of the church as a 
community with a mission and a living 
message for the modern world. 

10. The place of worship should help 
the congregation to act corporately in the 
praise and service of God. Design must 
avoid distraction so as to focus the at- 
tention of all the worshippers on the wor- 
ship and its expression through acts and 
symbols in the building. The fixing of 
the mind upon God is corporate and 
active. Scientific, theological and archi- 
tectural studies of this problem should 
be conducted by the churches through 
bringing specialists together within the 
growing agreement on the nature of wor- 
ship in the ecumenical movement. 

11. Fine art in the church should not 
be understood as something additional or 
merely decorative, but as an organic part 
of the architecture arising, from the work 
and worship of the church. The church 
must not be a museum of fine art or of 
archaeological relics. The highest stand- 
ard of industrial design achieved in 
everyday life should be applied to the 
furnishings of the church, including all 
the minor arts such as printing, posters 
and fabrics. 


Education Needed 


12. Church authorities, theological 
students, building committees and con- 
gregations need to be educated in the 
meaning of contemporary architecture by 
literature, exhibitions, filmstrips and 
other means. Similarly, the churches must 
educate their architects. 


13. The churches pray for the unity 
of the church; let us work for it. If we 
prune away the habits and patterns which 
represent unessential differences between 
the churches, if we provide buildings 
which meet the purposes of the Christian 
community in today’s world, we may find 
that in tomorrow’s world we will indeed 
be a truer Christian community, broad 
enough to encompass the differences 
which should and will remain. (EPs, 
GENEVA) 
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It’s an Idea! 


TO TRAIN THE LAITY 


A group of lay people in Dundee have 
recently started an experimental “‘Scot- 
tish Lay Training Center.” They are 
reluctant to use local church premises, 
for they want to meet other lay people in 
their “neutral” surroundings. On the 
other hand, they have refused so far to 
find a special building with all its prob- 
lems of finance and staffing, and it is said 
they are using a good local hotel as their 
center. Led by an engineer from a local 
factory and an accountant, they recently 
held their first conference on ‘“The Min- 
istry and the Laity,” and considerably 
startled one or two ministers who joined 
their discussion by their frank insistence 
on both the rights and the responsibilities 
of lay people. There was good, honest 
comment about the habit of appointing 
elders as a purely social distinction, and 
an admission that many lay Christians 
did little to relate Sunday service to Mon- 
day work. 

A second conference, on the same prac- 
tical lines, is to be held for parents and 
teachers; and a lecture series on “The 
Bible and the Laity Today” is planned 
for this year. 


Scottish Elders—and Others 


There are other important moves to 
deepen and extend the importance of 
elders in the Church of Scotland. Back 
in February, 1955, the Presbytery of 
Greenock organized a first conference of 
130 elders, two from each Kirk Session 
of the presbytery, and the impact of this 
rather ordinary lay meeting has persisted 
and grown into an important lay move- 
ment. A correspondent writes: 


“There is little doubt of the tremendous 
impact this had on those present. The 
elders felt that here was something new; 
they had never had this kind of oppor- 
tunity of group discussion before. They 
had never had this kind of challenge, es- 
pecially that of the responsibilities of the 
eldership, put to them before. ... They 
were convinced of the inadequateness of 
their previous ideas on the office of the 
eldership.” 


In the next two winters, courses of in- 
struction were arranged in the district, 
and attracted attendances of up to 350 
elders for each course. 


“It would be true to say that a new 
sense of the responsibilities of the elder- 
ship is now prevalent throughout the pres- 
bytery; that on many occasions Kirk Ses- 
sions have met not just to transact neces- 
sary routine business, but to be the place 
where a real discussion of spiritual prob- 
lems has taken place. A beginning has 
been made to insure that the elders’ visits 
to the homes in his district are times of 
real fellowship; and in some areas house 
churches or centers of Christian com- 
munity have been set up in these dis- 
tricts. There is a new willingness to dis- 
cuss the relevance of the Faith to every- 
day life in the shipyard, office and shop, 
and a new determination to find a more 
Christian way of living in the maze of 
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problems that present themselves to our 
workday world. 

“The ordained ministers have been en- 
couraged and refreshed for their tasks 
since they feel that in a new way they are 
now supported by a band of committed 
men.” 

Similar experiments, sponsored by the 
Commission on Adult Christian Educa- 
tion of the Church of Scotland have been 
organized in fourteen or fifteen other dis- 
tricts. 


—Mark Grsps in Frontier (London), 
January, 1959. 


Churchesin Attack on 
Capital Punishment 


The continuing work of the churches 
to abolish capital punishment was 
stepped up recently in two eastern states 
and California. Renewing its fight 
for abolition in Massachusetts, the state 
Council of Churches recently issued a 
statement calling for “a more modern and 
more Christian system of penology.” 

Signed by Paul Lee Sturges, president, 
and Forrest L. Knapp, general secretary, 
the statement declared: ‘Our view is in- 
fluenced not only by the lack of evidence 
that the death penalty is a deterrent to 
crime, and by the fact that some persons 
have been erroneously convicted of mur- 
der, but also by what we understand to 
be the basic ethical standards of the 
Christian faith.” Dr. Knapp, who is also 
executive secretary of the Massachusetts 
Baptist Convention, cited the 1800- 
church council’s resolution of November 
1957, asking the Mass. General Court 
to abolish capital punishment in the state. 
The council directors, he said, also took 
an “emphatic stand” against capital pun- 
ishment in May 1957. 

In New York, the state council held 
a seminar on ‘The Church and Capital 
Punishment,” adressed by the Hon. 
Thomas J. McHugh, former Commis- 
sioner of Correction. ‘““The council,” says 
an earlier statement, “has consistently 
supported bills to abolish the death pen- 
alty .. . and calls on every legislator to 
consider before God his responsibility in 
the taking of life by the state.” The 
Protestant Council of the City of New 
York has called “retribution and revenge 
attitudes unworthy of a civilized society.” 

In California, the Pasadena Council 
and the Northern California-Nevada 
Council, among others, are supporting the 
bills to outlaw capital punishment which 
come perennially before the Assembly. 
Similar efforts have also been made in 
recent months by councils of churches 
in Illinois and Georgia. 

Capital punishment is outlawed in 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and seven states: 
Alaska, Rhode Island, Maine, Michigan, 


Minnesota, North Dakota and Wiscon- 
sin. In eight states the law demands 
hanging, in 11, lethal gas, and in 23 
and the District of Columbia, electrocu- 
tion. 

Commenting on the churches’ concern 
in this area, Mark Shedron declared: “In 
all my contacts with prison authorities, 
I have yet to meet any who believe capital 
punishment is a deterrent to criminals.” 
Mr. Shedron is executive director of the 
Department of Pastoral Services of the 
National Council of Churches. (NCC 
Religious Newsweekly) 


Standards Are Set for 
Livestock Slaughter 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNS)—The U.S, 
Department of Agriculture has desig- 
nated three methods of livestock slaugh- 
ter as humane in accordance with the 
Humane Slaughter Act of 1958. 

A number of religious groups were 
active on behalf of passage of the law 
when it was before Congress last year. 


The three methods approved by the 
Department are (1) chemical—the use 
of carbon dioxide gas to kill sheep and 
hogs; (2) mechanical—usé of captive 
bolt stunners, or gunshot, to kill sheep, 
hogs, goats, calves, cattle, horses, and 
mules, and (3) electrical—the use of an 
electrical charge to stun hogs, sheep, 
calves, or cattle. 


The approved metheds will require 
that the carbon dioxide gas or electrical 
current be administered “‘so as to produce 
surgical anesthesia in the animals quick- 
ly and calmly.” Captive bolt stunners 
must be strong enough to “produce com- 
plete and immediate unconsciousness.” 

“Animals must be driven to slaughter 
preparation areas with a minimum of 
excitement and discomfort,” the Depart- 
ment stressed. Packers offering meat 
products for sale to Federal agencies 
after July 1, 1960, must comply with 
standards which have been published in 
a detailed regulation in the Federal Reg- 
ister of February 27, 1959. 

Congress may make the standards 
mandatory for all meat products moving 
in interstate commerce. Methods of 
slaughter required by religious ritual 
were specifically excepted from control 
under terms of the act. 

Witnesses told Congressional commit- 
tees during hearings on the 1958 act that 
many slaughterhouses employ barbaric 
and inhumane methods in slaughtering 
their animals, causing them needless ter- 
ror and pain. 

The new standards were prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture in con- 
sultation with a 12-member Humane 
Slaughter Advisory Committee. Research 
into humane methods of killing animals 
will continue under provisions of the law 
and modifications in the standards may 
be recommended from time to time. 
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Jehosaphat—Wise King of Judah 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for June 21, 1958 
2 Chronicles 17, 19, 20 Printed Text 19:4-11 


If a nation enjoys a period of pros- 
perity and peace it may be due to favor- 
able circumstances; it may be due to the 
man or men who determine the affairs 
of state; more than likely it is due to 
both. In other words, there must be men 
to match the time. 

Such a man was Jehosaphat, son of 
Asa, who succeeded his father upon the 
throne of Judah in 873 B.C. He was 
fortunate in being the son of a father 
who left the kingdom stronger than he 
found it, just as many sons come into a 
large inheritance or fall heir to a well- 
established business because of the faith- 
fulness and wisdom and energy of a good 
father. The kingdom continued to pros- 
per under his own reign. He was, in 
fact, the ablest, most energetic and most 
successful king that had reigned over 
Judah since the time of Solomon. 

Externally there was peace and en- 
hanced prestige among the surrounding 
nations. As the sacred historian puts it, 
“The fear of the Lord fell upon all the 
kingdoms of the lands that were round 
about Judah and they made no war 
against Jehosaphat” (17:10). The Phil- 
istines, who had thrown off the yoke of 
Judah, again recognized its sovereignty 
by tribute (17:11). The Arabs likewise 
paid tribute in rams and goats (17:11). 
The one great invasion which the land 
sustained came to nought (20:1-30). 
The Chronicler concludes: 

“And the fear of God came on all the 
kingdoms of the countries when they 
heard that the Lord had fought against 
the enemies of Israel. So the realm of 
Jehosaphat was quiet, for his God gave 
him rest round about” (20:29-30). 

Peace with the surrounding nations 
was accompanied by prosperity and pop- 
ularity at home. As summarized by the 
historian: ‘The Lord established the 
kingdom in his hand; and all Judah 
brought tribute to Jehosaphat; and he 
had great riches and honor” (17:5; cf. 
17:12). In this case the Kjv is probably 
better than the rsv. It was not enforced 
tribute which the people rendered, but 
voluntary gifts, presents—given to a 
monarch whom they respected and loved. 

This brings us to an important ques- 
tion. God does not govern by caprice, 
but in accordance with unchanging prin- 
ciples. Why, then, did God establish the 
kingdom under Jehosaphat? What was 
the secret of his highly successful rule? 
In endeavoring to answer that question, 
we note 


1. Military Defence, 17:1-2, 10-19 


Rawlinson points out. 


“In the earlier part of his reign Jehosa- 
Phat was under the apprehension that 
Ahab would invade his territories, in or- 
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der to recover the disputed cities upon his 
northern frontier, which were held some- 
times by one of the two powers, some- 
times by the other. He therefore made 
it his first business to strengthen himself 
against Israel (17:1). He carried on with 
great vigor the work of fortification which 
had been begun by Rehoboam (11:5-11), 
and continued to some extent by both Abi- 
jah and Asa (13:18; 14:6-7; 16:6); at the 
same time placing strong garrisons in 
the various fortified towns, and especially 
in the disputed frontier cities (17:2). In 
some parts of Judea he erected isolated 
castles as places of refuge in case of in- 
vasion (17:11), and throughout the whole 
country he built ‘cities of store,’ or maga- 
zines of arms and provisions. In Jerusa- 
lem he collected a large military force, 
under five chief captains . . . who were 
placed at the head of five distinct corps- 
d’armee” (17:13-18). 

Does this military preparedness help 
to explain the peace and prosperity of 
Jehosaphat’s reign? At first glance that 
certainly seems to be the case. As Rawl- 
linson continues: 

“The extent of these preparations seems 
to have alarmed most of the neighboring 
kingdoms and neither Ahab nor any of 
the other chiefs of tribes or nations ven- 
tured for many years to measure their 
strength with that of the Jewish monarch. 
The fear of the Lord fell upon all the king- 
doms of the lands that were round about 
Judah, so that they made no war against 
Jehosaphat” (17:10). 


On the other hand we have to note 
that Jehosaphat could not stop with de- 
fence, but was forced to enter into a dan- 
gerous military alliance with the kings of 
Israel. And when Judah’s territory was 
finally invaded by a coalition (Moab and 
Ammon), Jehosaphat felt that his prep- 
arations were utterly inadequate (20:12). 
The integrity of his kingdom was main- 
tained not by his armed forces, but by 
what he recognized as an act of God. 

The Chronicler felt, no doubt, that 
Jehosaphat’s defensive measures were 
wise, but he did not think it was the 
final explanation of Jehosaphat’s success. 
It was the Lord who established the king- 
dom (17:5), not Jehosaphat’s armies. 

What place, then, does a strong mili- 
tary defence have in our own national 
program? In an important speech before 
the British Parliament Sir Winston 
Churchill once said: 

“There is only one sane policy for the 
free world in the next few years. That 
is what we call defense through deter- 
rents. ... These deterrents may at any 
time become the parents of disarmament, 
provided that they deter. To make our 
contribution to the deterrent we must 
ourselves possess the most up-to-date nu- 
clear weapons and the means of deliver- 
ing them.” 

Most of us will agree with Sir Winston 
that Britain, as well as America, must 


have the deterrents as long as the Com- 
munist threat continues; but we will 
hope against hope—again with Sir Win- 
ston—that the efforts of the United Na- 
tions and of our own government to find 
a way in which mutual disarmament may 
be achieved will succeed. 

Military defence is essential in our 
modern world, but it is not sufficient. 


Il. Foreign Alliance 

Jehosaphat was not satisfied with 
strengthening his national defence; he 
made a vital change in the foreign policy 
of his nation by ending the constant 
warfare that was frittering away the 
strength both of Israel and Judah. As 
we read in 2 Kings 22:44: “Jehosaphat 
made peace with the king of Israel.” The 
truce was cemented by a marriage between 
Jehosaphat’s son, Jehoram, and Ahab’s 
daughter, Athaliah. The cessation of 
hostilities between the two kingdoms, 
which had never ceased since the days 
of the disruption, was in many ways a 
benefit to both. If Jehosaphat had done 
nothing but end the devastating feud and 
restore amicable relations among two 
peoples with so many interests in com- 
mon, he might have been honored among 
his people. Was this a partial explana- 
tion of his high place in the estimation 
of the nation? 

Perhaps so, but there are some dis- 
quieting aspects of this alliance which 
we cannot fail to note. Jehosaphat lived 
in peace with Ahab and also with his 
son Jehoram. But he became involved 
in Israel’s wars with her neighbors, wars 
designed to promote the interests of Is- 
rael, but not those of Judah (1 Kings 
22; 2 Kings 3:7ff). And the final out- 
come of the alliance was disastrous for 
Judah. As Professor Mosiman has point- 
ed out: 

“The introduction into Judah of Baal- 
ism (i.e., the worship of the Phoenician 
Baal with its attendant immoralities) 
more than counterbalanced any political 
and material advantage gained, and in the 
succeeding reigns it indirectly led to the 
almost total extinction of the royal family 
of Judah.” 

The prophet Jehu raised the question 
after Jehosaphat had been dragged into 
Israel’s disastrous war with Syria: 

“Should you help the wicked and love 
(i.e., enter into a military alliance with) 
those who hate the Lord? Because of this 
wrath has gone out against you from the 
Lord” (19:2). 

Jehosaphat’s goal, peace for his time, 
was a noble one; the means employed did 
not meet with the approval of the pro- 
phetic party, and in the end brought dis- 
aster to the nation. Peace for our own 
nation, in our own day, is our great 
desideratum, too. But the wisest and 
best men differ as to the wisest and best 
policy. A little while ago the question 
was how far shall we go to hold the off- 
shore island of China—Quemoy and 
Matsu—for the Chinese Nationalists. 
Today it is the Berlin corridor. Tomor- 
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row another question will be raised. On 
the answer given to such practical ques- 
tions the future of our nation may de- 
pend. 


lll. Economic Prosperity 

Commerce revived under Jehosaphat’s 
strong regime. As summarized by Raw- 
linson: 

“Jehosaphat’s relation with the Edo- 
mites enabled him to resume possession 
of the port of Ezion-geber upon the shores 
of the Red Sea; and although on one oc- 
easion the fleet which he had prepared 
to sail to Ophir for gold was destroyed by 
a storm almost before it was well out of 
harbor (2 Kings 22:48), yet there is rea- 
son to believe that the trade was to some 
extent restored, and that in Jehosaphat’s 
reign Jewish fleets were once more seen 
upon the Red Sea and in the Indian ocean, 
pursuing the peaceful occupations of traf- 
fic and commerce. Jehosaphat built com- 
mercial cities as well as fortresses, and 
everywhere promoted a vigorous commer- 
cial policy. The riches which flowed in 
upon him (17:5; 18:1) were the natural 
results of this course of action, though no 
doubt his resources received large acces- 
sions from various other quarters” (17:5, 
11; 20:25). 


The economic prosperity of the nation 
is one of the ends sought by every mod- 
ern government. Pressure groups inev- 
itably work for the interests of their own 
particular group. A wise government 
must seek to promote the welfare of all. 


IV. Administration of Justice, 
19:4-11 


Jehosaphat, in many ways a model 
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ruler, was also greatly concerned with 
the administration of justice. As Geikie 
puts it: 

“Justice had become tainted at its 
source. It was impossible that the kings 
should personally try all cases in so great 
a community. Judges of civil and crim- 
inal cases were, therefore, appointed to 
sit in all the fortified towns, these being 
the centers of population. Nobler charge 
to these dignitaries could no man give, 
than that which they received. ‘You judge 
not for man but for the Lord; he is with 
you in giving judgment. Now then, let 
the fear of the Lord be upon you; take 
heed what you do, for there is no perver- 
sion of justice with the Lord our God, 
or partiality, or taking bribes.’ ” 


Is there need of such a charge in our 
own day? How can we strengthen our 
judiciary, or assure the better adminis- 
tration of justice? 


V. Religious Reform, 17:6-9 


Jehosaphat continued the religious re- 
forms which had been begun under his 
father Asa. As the historian puts it: 
“His heart was courageous in the ways 
of the Lord, and furthermore he took the 
high places and the Asherim out of 
Judah.” The high places were the sites 
of idolatrous worship; the Asherim or 
groves were the poles or trees dedicated 
to goddesses in whose honor licentious 
rites were celebrated. 

Maclaren comments: 


“Jehosaphat had to destroy first in or- 
der to build up. The high places and 
Asherim had to be taken out of Judah 
before the true worship could be estab- 
lished there. So it is still. ... No one 
can suppose that society is organized on 
Christian principles even in so-called 
‘Christian countries’ and there is much 
overturning work to be done before he 
whose right it is to reign is really king 
over the whole earth. We too have our 
‘high places and Asherim’ to root out.” 


As Jehosaphat proceeded with these 
preliminary steps he came to realize that 
something more was needed, or the peo- 
ple would sooner or later go back to the 
same practices and again make images 
like those that he had destroyed. So the 
king with greatest wisdom undertook a 
vast program of religious teaching—the 
first time any such program had been 
attempted in Israel’s history. 

Two things might be said about Jeho- 
saphat’s policy: 


“First, he believed in education, cen- 
turies before the educational ideal was 
widely accepted. He knew that the only 
way he could make a nation great and 
secure was by making the life of its 
people better and one way to do this was 
to cast out ignorance and bring in knowl- 
edge... 

“Second, he believed in religious edu- 
cation. He sent his teachers out with the 
book of the law of the Lord. Doubtless 
Jehosaphat, if he could return to this 
modern world, would be shocked at what 
we today call secular education. He would 
not be able to understand how men can 
take the position that education is bene- 
ficial even though it does not address it- 
self at all to the enrichment of a man’s 
spirit. We have much to learn in these 
times about the true nature of education. 


Tragic events are demonstrating that to 
educate a man’s mind without educating 
his conscience proves of little avail.” 


How can we improve the quality of 
our own education? How can we teach 
God’s law to all the people? Is week-day 
religious education a part of the answer? 
Does your community have such educa- 
tion? If not, why not? 


VI. Vital Religious Commitment, 

17:3-4; 19:3; 20:32 

The sacred historian approves of most 
of Jehosaphat’s policies, but very clearly 
he traces the success and prosperity of 
his reign ultimately to his own vital re- 
ligious commitment. The Lord was with 
Jehosaphat—why? Because he walked 
in the earlier ways of his father; he did 
not seek the Baals, but sought the God 
of his father and walked in his com- 
mandments. . . . Therefore the Lord es- 
tablished the kingdom in his hand.” 

God’s favor is not arbitrarily be- 
stowed. It comes to a man or to a nation 
that walks in his ways. “God’s blessing 
may not always take the forms of mate- 
rial prosperity, but the Lord will be near 
to those who are nigh to him.” A nation 
will be permanently blessed only when 
its rulers are committed to God’s ways 
in personal living as well as in public 
polity. 

Jehosaphat’s search after God was 
very practical. It was shown not simply 
by professed beliefs or by sentiment, but 
by ordering his life in obedience to 
God’s will. 

“The test of real religion is, after all, 
a life unlike the lives of the men who do 
not share our faith (cf. 17:4), and mould- 
ed in accordance with God’s known will. 
It is vain to allege that we are seeking 
the Lord, and it is futile to expect his 
blessing, unless we are walking in his 
commandment.” 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches, Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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Do’s and Don’‘ts Listed 
For Wedding Ceremonies 


NASHVILLE, TENN. (RNS)—Increased 
use of hymns in wedding ceremonies of 
Methodist churches is urged in a wedding 
manual prepared by the National Fel- 
lowship of Methodist Musicians. 

“Sung by either congregation or choir, 
or played by the organist or pianist, some 
hymns make splendid processionals and 
recessionals,” says the manual which was 
published by Abingdon Press here. “‘Oth- 
er hymns are particularly appropriate as 
wedding prayers. 

“The presence of God, not always felt 
keenly at weddings, may be realized 
through the singing of praise and thanks- 
giving or of petitions on behalf of the 
couple being married.” 

The manual offers these “do’s” and 
“don’ts” for weddings: 


pOo— 


—‘Consult with pastor and musicians 
well in advance of the ceremony. 

—‘Instruct members of the procession 
to walk with natural dignity. 

—‘Respect the order of worship pro- 
vided in the Methodist ritual. 

—‘Ask the entire congregation to join 
in saying or singing the Lord’s Prayer. 

—“Plan a pre-service program of 
churchly music, vocal and/or instrumen- 
tal.” 

DON’T— 

—‘Wait until the rehearsal to discuss 
music with the organist. 

—“Allow marching to any rigid and 
artificial pattern (hesitation step). 

—‘Include an extended solo within 
the service. 

—‘‘Have the Lord’s Prayer sung by 
a soloist, or use a musical setting that is 
not in The Methodist Hymnal. 

—‘‘Use ‘Because,’ ‘I Love You Truly,’ 
‘O Promise Me,’ or the like before or 
during the sacred service.” 
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paper. 

Broken Alabaster. Edithe E. McPhillips. 
Pageant Press, N. Y. $2.75. 

The Heart of a Champion. Bob Richards. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. 
$2.50. 

Specifically to Youth. Harry H. Kruener. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.75. 


Pictorial Profile of the Holy Land. J. E. 
and Carolyn F. Holley. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., Westwood, N. J. $5.95. 

The Living Church. Lynn Harold Hough. 
Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo. $2.50. 

Horizons of Christian Community. Paul 
S. Minear. Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo. 
$2.75. 

No South or North. Roger H. Crook. 
Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo. $2.50. 

I Believe in Man. Frederick Keller 
Stamm. Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
$1.50. 

The Renewal of Hope. Howard Clark 
Kee. Association Press, N. Y. $3.50. 

Preaching Values in the Epistles of Paul. 
Halford E. Luccock. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
$3.50. 

A Short History of Christianity. Martin 
E. Marty. Meridian Books, N. Y. $1.45, 
paper. 

Essays in Applied Christianity. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. Meridian Books, N. Y. $1.45, 
paper. 

Faith and Community. Clyde A. Hol- 
brook. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $3. 

Power Through Prayer. Ronald W. 
Goetsch. Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. $2.50. 





... for Gifts 


e WEDDING 
e ANNIVERSARY 
e GRADUATION 


$1.75 (cloth) 
$1.25 (gift binding, boxed, with 
marriage certificate) 





Enthusiastic Reviews 


e “Beautifully printed on high quality paper, 
attractively bound ... this is the best mar- 
riage booklet we’ve seen yet. Ideal for... 
gift to the newly married. It is filled with 
Christian spirituality and common sense.” — 
Baptist Leader. 


e “A beautiful little book on Christian mar- 
riage, useful not only to those who are look- 
ing forward to marriage, but also to those 


who are already married, and are eager to 
keep their marriage on the high level of the 
Christian way of life.".—The Witness (Epis- 
copal) 


e “A pastor could not make a better invest- 
ment in the future stability of the marriage 
he solemnizes than to present From This Day 
Forward as a token of his continuing con- 
cern.”—The Christian-Evangelist. 


Order one or a dozen for readily available gifts 
At your bookseller’s or 


TO OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS 


512 E. Main Street, Richmond 19, Va. 
Please send me FROM THIS DAY FORWARD, by Kenneth J. Foreman 


copy(s) @ $1.75 (cloth) 
copy(s) @ $1.25 (paper, gift binding) 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Presbyterian, U. S. 

J. D. Stimson, from Iva, S. C., to 6211 
31st St., Washington 15, D. C., where he 
has become assistant pastor of Central 
church. 

Charles L. Stanford, Jr., from Vidalia, 
La., to 4305 19th St., Meridian, Miss., 
where he is pastor of the J. E. Jones 
Memorial church. 

John A. Garber, from Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
to 246 Superior Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Jan A. McMurry, from Georgetown, 
Texas, to Box 766, Fredericksburg, Texas, 
where he is pastor of the Memorial 
church. 

James L. Jackson, Jacksonville, Fla., 
will become pastor of the Malvern Hills 
Church, Asheville, N. C., July 1. 

W. Hoyt Wakefield, of Lewisburg, 
Tenn., has been given permission to de- 
mit the ministry. 

P. C. Toureille, whose relationship to 
the Belgian Congo mission was severed 
last year, is continuing to work in Africa 
under the Synod of the Evangelical 
Churches of Belgium, and he continues to 
be a member of Asheville Presbytery. 

Harry L. Johnson, from Bonham, Texas, 
to 2810 Keystone St., Odessa, Texas. 

Edward A. Jussely, from Waynesboro, 
Miss., to 506 Bay St., Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. E. Lytch, from Newell, N. C., to 
Box 207, Yanceyville, N. C., where he is 
also pastor of the Bethesda church. 

J. M. Waggett, from Hartwell, Ga., to 
Blair Rd., Belton, S. C. 

Chaplain Charles R. Hasty, from Roa- 
noke Rapids, N. C., to 254-A Skinners Dr., 
Redstone Arsenal, Ala. 

John H. Marion’s correct address in 
Nashville, Tenn., is Box 1086. 

E. A. J. Seddon, Jr., from Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico, to 3012 San Diego 
St., El Paso, Texas. 








United Presbyterian, USA 


George M. Rynick, from Cambridge, 
N. Y., to 69 Tulip Lane, Levittown, Pa. 

Kenneth V. Kettlewell, from Dayton, 
Ohio, to 226 Highpoint Ave., Akron 12, 
Ohio. 

Howard D. Hannaford, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to 19 of 9, Tsuma Machi, Mita, Minato 
Ku, Tokyo, Japan, where he will be until 
Jan. 1960. 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 


Personal interest in the individual 
student. 


Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 


A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 


A good place for an investment. 








Charles H. Jester, from Los Angeles, 
Calif., to 14201 Roscoe Blvd., Panorama 
City, Calif., June 30. 

William C. Schram of the Board of 
Christian Education, Philadelphia, who 
has served with the Committee on Con- 
solidations during the past year, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Huguenot church, 
Pelham, N. Y. 

Robert Wood Lynn, of the Montview 
Boulevard church, Denver, Colo., will 
join the faculty of Union Seminary, N. Y., 
effective with the fall term. 

Thomas B. Hoover, formerly of Fayette, 
Iowa, has become pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, 618 First St., S. 
W., Eagle Grove, Iowa. He was earlier 
in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


RETURNING FROM FURLOUGHS 

BELGIAN Conco: The David V. Millers, 
from Richmond, Va., to B.P. 117, Lulua- 
bourg, Africa, June 13; the William F. 
McElroys, Jr., to Moma, the Garland 
Goodrums, Katubue, the Tinsley Smiths 
and Elizabeth Dunlap, to Mutoto, June 
29; the Rob Roy Robertsons to Luebo; 
the John S. Vasses, via Belgium for study; 
the George R. Stuarts, Mutoto; the 
Thomas R. Clevelands, Kankinda. 

NortH BrAziIL: the Robert Shanes, 
sailing from New York June 30, Recife. 


MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 
The George Worths, from Taegue, Ko- 
rea, to 225 Kennedy Ct., Louisville 6, Ky. 
TAIWAN: the James N. Montgomerys, 
sailing June 6 from Yokohama. After 
Sept. 1, Mission Haven, Decatur, Ga. 
BraziL: the Jon Crowes, Montreat, 
N: C., July; Rebecca Glenn, arriving July 
1 after three years as a teacher of mis- 
sionaries’ children; the Paul Coblentz 
family, early June; the Robert H. Came- 
nisch family, July 1, Danville, Ky. 
BELGIAN Conco: the Earl S. Kings on 
emergency health furlough, Mission Court, 
Richmond, Va.; Virginia Allen to Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Alice Longenecker, R. N., June 
17; Louise Fleming, July 12; the George 
T. McKees, Montreat, N. C., late July; 


the Thomas P. Stixruds, July 20, Mission 
Haven, Decatur, Ga. 

JAPAN: sailing from Kobe July 8, Ruth 
Buckland, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Cornelia 
Dick, Memphis, Tenn.; Agnes Godert, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


DEATHS 

Homer B. Henderson, 79, died unex. 
pectedly at his home in Grove City, Pa, 
May 8. He was Moderator of the 1949 
General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America, retiring 
from the active pastorate ten years ago, 
A memorial to Dr. Henderson was adopted 
by the Indianapolis Assembly. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 

The Indianapolis Assembly confirmed 
the election to faculties of the seminaries 
as follows: 

BLOOMFIELD: 
librarian. 

DuBuQuE: C. Howard Wallace, visiting 
professor of Biblical Studies. 

LOUISVILLE: Kenneth G. Phifer, Homi- 
letics; Albert C. Winn, Doctrinal The 
ology. 

McCormick: Arthur R. McKay, Presi- 
dent, professor of systematic theology; 
Thom Hugh Hunter, Vice-President—Of- 
fice of Church Relations; Robert C. Wor- 
ley, instructor in Christian education; 
John E. Burkhart, instructor in systematic 
theology. 

PITTSBURGH-XENIA: Howard E. Scott, 
associate professor of homiletics; Edward 
D. Grohman, instructor in beginning He 
brew. ” 

PRINCETON: James I. McCord, Presi- 
dent and professor of theology; John H. 
Hick, Stuart professor of Christian phi- 
losophy. 

San Francisco: Theodore A. Gill, Pres- 
ident; John R. Bodo, professor of prac- 
tical theology; Edward Vincent Stein, as- 
sociate professor of pastoral psychology; 
John Doan Furnas, professor in charge of 
student field service; Esther Louise John- 
son, assistant professor of Christian edu- 
cation. 


Shildes Johnson, head 








WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 
A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 


For catalog and information write 


ROBERT L. D. DAVIDSON, President 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 


COLLEGE 


Established 


The Vardell Scholarships 


announces 


Write for information 
Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Jr. 





Maryville 
College 


(Founded 1819) 


Address President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 





A liberal arts, coeducational college related to the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., offering a well- 
balanced curriculum in 26 major subject areas. 
accredited. Students from 35 states and several foreign 
countries in student body of about eight hundred. Cost of 
$890 a year for tuition, board, room, and fees, with sub- 
stantial reduction possible through widely-known, Student 
Help Program. 


Fully 
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